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Polar Bears, Golden Toads and Conservation Futures 
John A. Wiens 


The polar bear is an icon of the Arctic. It figures prominently (as Nanook) in Inuit legends 
and art and, more recently, as Lyra’s strong protector in Phillip Pullman’s His Dark Mate- 
rials trilogy. Polar bears are a charismatic species in what is, quite literally, a coldspot of 
global biodiversity. 


They are also the subject of mounting conservation concern. So much so that, after con- 
siderable foot-dragging and administrative dithering, in May, 2008 the United States gov- 
ernment listed the polar bear as a “threatened species” under the Endangered Species Act. 
This means that the species is likely to become endangered (i.e., “in danger of extinction 
throughout all or a significant portion of its range”) in the foreseeable future unless ac- 
tions are taken now. This decision is noteworthy because, unlike other species that have 
been afforded federal protection under this act, the threat to the long-term viability of po- 
lar bears as a species stems directly from the effects of global climate change. 


Polar bears are dependent on sea ice for 
hunting ringed seals, their primary prey. 
And as the rate of climate warming in the 
Arctic accelerates even beyond the projec- 
tions of the recent Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change (IPCC) report, the threat 
of a complete disappearance of this essential 
habitat within the next few decades becomes 
ever more real. Based on even moderate cli- 
mate-model projections, scientists with the 
United States Geological Survey have pre- 
dicted that two-thirds of the world’s polar 
bears are likely to disappear by 2050. 


The listing of the polar bear under the Endangered Species Act was overdue (the Interna- 
tional Union for the Conservation of Nature — IUCN - classified the species as 
“vulnerable” in 2006), but this 


“victory” for conservation has a hollow Contents 
ring. The listing has been opposed by 

native groups in Canada and by the CGBD Working Groups 
State of Alaska over concerns about 


constraints on hunting rights and eco- Member News 
nomic development, and the listing it- 
self contains an exclusionary clause 


that precludes restrictions on oil and gas development 
that might result from the listing. 


Other groups have challenged the science behind the 
decision, arguing that it is based on computer models 
and laced with uncertainties. And despite the clear 
identification of the loss of sea ice as the primary 
threat to the persistence of the species, the listing ex- 
plicitly excludes global warming from the threats that 
must be considered when protecting the bear’s habi- 
tat. 


The listing of the polar bear also highlights a conser- 
vation conundrum. When a species is listed under the 
Endangered Species Act, a process is initiated to pre- 
pare, and then implement, a recovery plan for abating 
the threats, arresting a population’s decline, and re- 
storing the distribution and abundance of the species 
to the point where its long-term survival in the wild is 
ensured. 


Recovery plans usually entail population manage- 
ment, captive breeding and release, control of preda- 
tors or competitors, habitat protection, or similar ac- 
tions. But the success rate over the thirty-plus years 
of the Act’s existence is not encouraging, and a recent 
unpublished analysis by Mike Scott and his col- 
leagues suggests that as many as eighty percent of the 
currently listed species may be “conservation reli- 
ant” (Scott et al. 2005), requiring continuing, species- 


specific conservation management to ensure their per- 
sistence. 


So here’s the conundrum: the decision to list a spe- 
cies often comes too late; most of the currently imper- 
iled species are conservation-reliant and will require 
long-term management actions to forestall their ex- 
tinction; the threat to polar bears (either the loss of 
sea ice or the global warming that drives this loss) is 
beyond the scope of feasible management actions; 
many more species will be threatened with extinction 
as the environmental changes already instigated by 
climate change are played out; as these extinctions 
occur, and as species distributions shift with climate 
changes, new community complexes will be created. 
The resulting management challenges will far exceed 
our wildest dreams (or nightmares). 


I suggest that it’s time to rethink our approach to bio- 
diversity conservation. We are dealing with global 
processes and threats that have local consequences, 
and we are likely to see nature rearranged in ways 
that are beyond our previous experience (and sci- 
ence). As the queue of species heading toward extinc- 
tion becomes longer and more crowded and unruly, 
we cannot continue to manage them all individually, 
especially over a long haul. 


We need to revisit the original intent of the Endan- 
gered Species Act, “to provide a means whereby the 
ecosystems upon which endangered species and 


threatened species depend may be conserved.” We 
need to think about conservation of the broad func- 
tionality of Nature. 


This is where ecologists can help -- by putting flesh 
on the bones of phrases such as “ecological integrity” 
or “ecosystem health”; by conducting the research 
that explores how community and ecosystem proc- 
esses are likely to change with accelerating turnover 
in species assemblages that create new complexes and 
new pathways of species interactions; by devising 
robust ways of grouping species that will respond to 
management actions in similar ways; and by assess- 
ing where and how species and ecological systems 
are likely to be most vulnerable to the cascading con- 
sequences of climate change. 


So what about golden toads? Golden toads inhabited 
a small area of cloud-forest habitat near Monteverde, 
Costa Rica. They are now extinct, most likely as a 
consequence of climate changes that shifted the distri- 
bution and occurrence of the cloud zone on the moun- 
tain that was critical to their survival. They were vic- 
tims of forces acting at a global scale driving regional 
and local changes that occurred rapidly and were be- 
yond the reach of conservation management. 


Polar bears are wide-ranging apex predators in an en- 
tirely different sort of ecosystem, but the same forces 
may imperil their survival. And the list will grow. 
Conservation of the future cannot rely on approaches 
of the past. 
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CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Climate and Energy Funders Working Group 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group led a funder 
delegation to COP 14 in Poland, December 9-14, the 
final week of the international climate negotiations. 
US funders met and strategized with funders from 
Europe, India, and Latin America. Funders used the 
trip to help orient their grantmaking around the road 
to Copenhagen. Looking forward, the Climate and 
Energy Funders group will be hosting sessions at the 
Environmental Grantmakers Association Federal Pol- 
icy briefing, the Grantmakers in Health Annual Meet- 
ing, as well as planning our own Annual Meeting in 
Washington DC May 26-28. 


Upcoming events and conference calls include: 


e Environmental Grantmakers’ Association Federal 
Policy Briefing, "State to Federal Capitals: Cli- 
mate and Energy Policy in the New Political Con- 
text". 2/23 4:45-6:00 pm. Washington D.C. 


e Grantmakers in Health Conference, "Climate 
Change: Can Health Funders Make a Differ- 
ence?" 3/18 11:30am-3pm. New Orleans, LA. 


e Climate & Energy Funders Group Annual Meet- will be presented at the annual meeting. This is the 
ing, May 26-28 in Washington, DC, at which seventh year the survey has been conducted. The re- 
Group members will explore moving and messag- _ sults of the annual survey: 
ing the clean energy economy in light of new op- 
portunities and challenges. e Provide information on the strategies, issues and 

level of grantmaking for each of the Marine 

Working Group members; 


e Allow funders to compare their marine grantmak- 
ing programs with other leading marine funders; 
and 


e Assist Working Group members as they look for 
potential partners in collaborative funding. 


Marine Conservation 


The Marine Conservation Working Group will con- 
vene it’s annual meeting on March 31 — April 3 in 
Laguna Beach, California. Tentatively entitled, 
“Ensuring Marine Conservation Amidst a Sea of 
Chaos,” the meeting will focus on opportunities for 
collaborative marine conservation grantmaking dur- 
ing current challenging economic times. 


By the meeting’s end, participants will have: 


e an improved understanding of Working Group 
members’ priorities, strategies, and geographies Land & Freshwater Conservation 
so that funders can determine how their grantmak- 
ing fits within the panoply of marine grantmaking On February 25-26 in Washington, DC, the Land & 


programs and where funder collaboration and/or Freshwater Conservation Working Group will host a 
continued information exchange can occur, briefing for funders concerned with the policy and 
management of federal lands. On the morning of 
e engaged their funder colleagues on lessons February 25, the meeting will open on the topic of 


learned from past grantmaking endeavors and fu- 
ture opportunities for collaboration, 


e further enhanced their communication skills 
through an on-site exercise, and 


e engaged experts from the marine conservation 
practitioner fields as thought partners to provide 
input and improve funder understanding of ma- 
rine conservation challenges and opportunities. 


The Working Group also is in the process of adminis- 
tering its annual member survey, the results of which 


public lands in Congress and the Administration, with 
sessions entitled “The View from the Hill” and 
“Perspectives on the New Administration.” 


The program then will address key public lands pol- 
icy and management issues in the next two years, 
with sessions addressing: the economic stimulus 
package and public lands; US Forest Service 
Roadless Areas, Wilderness, and Reform of the 1872 
Mining Law; and climate change & energy policy. 
The meeting will close with a session on prospects 
for meaningful funder collaboration on these and 
other public lands issues. 


On February 11, Working Group is hosting a confer- 
ence call on the federal Clean Water Act. Safeguard- 
ing America’s water resources is increasingly critical 
in a warming climate. Administration of the federal 
law that has long safeguarded our waters, the Clean 
Water Act, is in deepening crisis. In response to two 
confusing U.S. Supreme Court decisions in 2001 
(SWANCC) and 2006 (Rapanos), the Army Corps of 
Engineers and Environmental Protection Agency is- 
sued guidance that went well beyond the court’s rul- 
ings and effectively withdrew CWA protections from 
tens of millions of acres of wetlands and tens of thou- 
sands of miles of headwater and ephemeral and inter- 
mittently flowing streams. Subsequent rulings by 
lower courts have only fueled the uncertainty with 
confusing and conflicting decisions. 
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The recent election presents a widow of opportunity. 
The new Administration and new Congress are both 
more likely to look favorably on calls for action to 
restore CWA protection. Julie Sibbing of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation and Scott Yaich of Ducks 
Unlimited on efforts by a broad consortium of envi- 
ronmental, conservation, faith, science, state govern- 
ment, and wildlife groups to address critical threats to 
our nation’s water resources. 


Conservation Science 


Following up on the CGBD’s funder briefing on cli- 
mate adaptation last fall, a group of funders has con- 
tinued to work together to look for opportunities for 
collaboration. This group will continue its collabora- 
tive discussions in a meeting immediately following 
the public lands briefing described above. A prelimi- 
nary list of agenda items includes: 


e Defining the climate adaptation funders’ collabo- 
rative, its purpose, goals and functions; 

e Determining whether there is a need for additional 
staff to support the collaborative; 

e Discussing potential federal climate adaptation 
funding; 

e Beginning to outline potential topics for the next 
funder briefing; and 

e Reviewing cooperative funding models. 


Health & Environmental Funders Network (HEFN) 


The Health & Environmental Funders Network 
(HEEFN) closed a busy 2008 with back-to-back meet- 
ings in Sausalito, California. A national strategic fun- 
ders retreat (Dec. 9-10) and convening of HEFN- 
California funders (Dec. 11-12) brought together fun- 
ders grantmaking on environmental health and envi- 
ronmental justice for presentations, systems thinking 
work, and identification of collaborative priorities for 
the year ahead. 


HEFN turns ten this year! In 2009 HEFN celebrates 
its tenth anniversary, including through retrospective 
reflections (“ten years back’), forward planning (“ten 
years ahead”), and a special fall funders’ meeting. In 
the first quarter of 2009 HEFN will host funder calls, 
including a report on environmental health invest- 
ments from HEFN’s grants tracking project and an 
update on national efforts to promote federal chemi- 
cals policy reform. HEFN will support funder learn- 
ing and collaboration on health and the environment 
in funder events including: 


e At the Environmental Grantmaker Association’s 
Federal Policy Briefing on February 23-24 
(Washington DC): HEFN will host an environ- 
mental health learning institute and support a 
briefing panel on federal prospects for chemicals 
policy reform. 


e In California’s Central Valley: From March 2-3, 
HEFN-California and several of its participating 
foundations will host a “Funders Tour to Culti- 
vate a Healthier Central Valley” including meet- 
ings with community leaders in the fastest- 


growing (and a philanthropically underserved) 
region of California. 


e GIH 2009: March 18-20 will find HEFN staff 
and funder leaders in New Orleans for the annual 
meeting of Grantmakers In Health, including a 
HEEN session on “The Future of Environmental 
Health,” a pre-conference session on climate and 
health (led by the Climate & Energy Funders) and 
several site visits highlighting environmental 
health and justice work in the Gulf Coast. 


Gulf of California 


During early 2009, the Gulf of California (GOC) fun- 
ders group will continue to work together on several 
issues of shared interest, including various strategies 
to support conservation of the endangered vaquita 
porpoise. Vaquita conservation options and strategies 
range widely, from improving fishing regulations to 
promoting the development of more selective alterna- 
tive fishing gear. The vaquita fits into a larger-scale, 
comprehensive, and multi-faceted interest on the part 
of funders in helping reform fisheries and marine re- 
source management in the Gulf of California. Im- 
proving the effectiveness of marine protected areas 
(MPAs) in the region and their interactions with fish- 
eries will also be a major focus for funders this year. 


Funders met recently in La Paz, Mexico to discuss 
land conservation and development issues in the re- 
gion, and will continue to work closely on these is- 
sues with various partners in the coming year. A fun- 
ders' trip to the Sinaloa area will likely be organized 
for spring 2009. 


Member News 


Member News 


In April, Amy Panek will join the Park Foundation 
as a new Program Associate in the Environment Pro- 
gram. Amy was most recently a Program Officer with 
the Kendall Foundation with the climate and energy 
programs. Amy’s previous appointments in the Bos- 
ton area include consultant with The Commonwealth 
Seminar, Public Health Planner with the Metropolitan 
Area Planning Council, Public Education Coordinator 
with the Renewable Energy Trust, and Senior Policy 
Analyst with the Massachusetts State House. Amy 
has a BA from St Lawrence University in Environ- 
mental Studies and Sociology and an MA from Tufts 
University in Urban and Environmental Policy. 


The Kresge Foundation is delighted to announce 
that its Environment program, which focuses on cli- 
mate change, now is staffed fully. The Environment 
team is led by Senior Program Director Lois De- 
Backer, who joined the Foundation nearly a year ago 
after a long tenure with the C. S. Mott Foundation. In 
January, John Nordgren joined the team as Senior 
Program Officer, moving over from the Boston-based 


Kendall Foundation. Jessica Boehland, whose back- 
ground is in green building design, joined Kresge in 
late 2008 as Program Officer. Program Associate 
Mandy Valentine, who has been with Kresge for two 
and a half years, has a background in nonprofit fund- 
raising. Bill Moses, who is the Program Director for 
Kresge’s Education program, serves as an advisor to 
the team. Together, the team is developing grantmak- 
ing initiatives and investments in climate change 
mitigation and adaptation. 


Jumana Z. Vasi has joined the Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation as an Associate Program Officer on the 
Environment team. In her new position, she will fo- 
cus on grantmaking in the Conservation of Freshwa- 
ter Ecosystems program area, as well as cross- 
program grantmaking in support of growth manage- 
ment and urban revitalization in Michigan. 


Before joining Mott, Jumana was the development 
and marketing manager for Enlace Chicago (formerly 
the Little Village Community Development Corpora- 
tion), a Latino community-based organization in Chi- 
cago. She brings almost a decade of project manage- 
ment experience in for-profit, nonprofit, government 
and academic settings and is conversant in French, 
Gujarati, an Indo-Aryan language and Wolof, a lan- 
guage spoken in Senegal, The Gambia, and Maurita- 
nia. 


Jumana holds a bachelor’s degree in international 
business and French from Ohio Wesleyan University. 
She recently completed her master’s degree at the 
University of Michigan’s School of Natural Re- 
sources and Environment, with a focus on Muslim 
women’s environmental activism. 
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